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NATURAL HISTORY. 


[From Good's Book of Nature} 
ON THE EXTERNAL SENSES OF ANIMALS—CONTINUED. 


In many animals of the three classes of amphibials, 
insects, and worms, the most dreadful wounds that can be 
inflicted, unless actually mortal, seem hardly to accelerate 
death ; and hence we have a decisive proof that the pain 
endured by such animals must be very considerably and 
almost infinitely less than would be suffered by animals of 
amore perfect kind, and especially by man; since in these, 
the pain itself, and the sympathetic fever which follows as 
its necessary result, would be sufficient to kill them inde- 
pendently of any other cause. 

The life of man is in jeopardy upon the fracture or am- 
putation of alimb; and even at times when his body has 
been spattered over with a charge of small shot, or only of 
gunpowder. But M. Ribaud, with a spirit of experiment- 
ing that I will not justify, has struck different beetles 
through with pins, and cut and lacerated others in the se- 
verest manner, all of which lived through their usual time 
of life as though no injury had been, committed on them. 
Vaillant wishing to preserve a locust of the Cape of Good 
Hope, took out the intestines, and filled the abdomen with 
cotton, and then fixed it down by a pin through the chest ; 
vet after five months the animal still moved its feet and 
antennas. 

In the beginning of November, Redi opened the skull of 
a land-tortoise, and excavated it of the whole brain. He 
expressly tells us that the tortoise did not seem to suffer : 
it moved about as before, but groped for its path, for the 
eyes closed soon after losing the brain, and never opened 
again. A fleshy integument was produced, which cover- 
ed the opening of the skull, but the instinctive power of 
the living principle was incompetent to renew the brain, 
and in the ensuing May, six months afterwards, the ani- 
mal died.* 

Spallanzani has incontestibly proved that the snail has 
the power of reproducing a new head when decapitated : 
but it should be remarked that the brain of the snail does 
not exist in its head. 

I will not pursue this argument any farther: it is in 
many respects painful and abhorrent, and consists of ex- 


periments in which I never have been, and trust I never | “~ 
| animals, and sets all natural arrangement at defiance. 


thall be, a participant. Bunt I avail myself of the facts 
themselves in order to establish an important conclusion 
in physiology, which I could not so well have established 
without them. 

Let us turn toa more cheerful subject, and examine a 
few of those peculiarities in the external senses which 
characterize the different classes and orders of animals, so 
far as we are acquainted with such distinctions; and ad- 
mire the wisdom which they display. 

The only sense which seems common to animals, and 
which pervades almost the whole surface of their bodies, 
is that of general touch or feeling; whence M. Cuvier 
supposes that the material of touch is the sensorial power 
In its simplest and uncompounded state ; and that the other 
senses are only modifications of this material, though pe- 
culiarly elaborated by peculiar organs, which are also ca- 
pable of receiving more delicate impressions.f Touch, 
however, has its peculiar local organ, as well as the other 
senses, for particular purposes, and purposes in which un- 


—_—_—— 


* Dalzell’s Introd. to his Transl. of Spallanzani, p. xiv. 
t Anatom. Comparat. i. 25. 
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usual delicacy and precision are required ; in man this pe- 
culiar power of touch is well known to be seated in the 
nervous papille of the tongue, lips, and extremities of the 
fingers. Its situation in other animals I shall advert to 
presently. 

The differences in the external senses of the different 
orders and kinds of animals, consist in their number and 
degree of energy. 

All the classes of vertebral animals possess the same 
number of senses as man. Sight is wanted in zoophytes, 
in various kinds of moluscous and articulated worms, and 
in the larves of several species of insects. Hearing does 
not exist, or at least has not been traced to exist, in many 
molluscous worms, and several insects in a perfect state. 
Taste and smell, like the general and simple sense of 
touch; seem seldom wanting in any animal. 

The local sense of touch, however, or that which is of 
a more elaborate character, and capable of being excerci- 
sed in a higher degree, appears to be confined to the three 
classes of mammals, birds, and insects: and even in the 
last two it is by no means common to all of them, and less 
so among insects than among birds. 

In apes and macaucoes, constituting the quadrumana of 
Blumenbach, it resides partly in the tongue and tips of 
the fingers, as in man, but equally, and in some species 
even in a superior degree, in their toes. In the racoon 
(ursus Jotor) it exists chiefly in the under surface of the 
front toes. In the horse and cattle orders, it is supposed 
by most nauralists to exist conjointly in the tongue and 
snout, and in the pig and mole to be confined to the snout 
alone ; this however is uncertain ; as it is also, though there 
seems to be more reason for such a belief, that in the ele- 
phant it is seated in the proboscis. Some physiologists 
have supposed the bristly hairs of the tiger, lion, and cat, 
to be an organ of the same kind; but there seems little 
ground for such an opinion. In the opossum (and especi- 
ally the Cayenne opossum) it exists very visibly in the 
tail ; and M. Cuvier suspects that it has a similar existence 
in all the phrensile-tailed mammals. 

Blumenbach supposes the same sense to have a place 
in the same organ in the — or onithorhynchus, as 
he calls it, that most extraordinary duck-billed quadruped 
which has lately heen discovered in Australia, and, by its 
intermixture of organs, confounds the different classes of 


The local organ of touch or feeling in ducks and geese, 


| and some other genera of birds, appears to be situated in 
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| the integument which covers the extremity of the mandi- 


bles, and especially the upper mandible, with which ap- 
paratus they are well known to feel for their food in the 
midst of mud in which they can neither see nor perhaps 
smell it. 

We do not know that amphibials, fishes, or worms, 
possess any thing like a local sense of touch: it has been 
suspected in some of these, and especially in the arms of 
the cuttle-fish, and in the tentacles of worms that possess 
this organ; but at present it is suspicion, and nothing 
more. 

In the insect tribes, we have much reason for believing 
such a sense to reside in the antennas, or in the tentacles ; 
whence the former of these are denominated by the Ger- 
man naturalists fuAlhorner or feeliug-horns. is belief 
has not been fully established, but it is highly plausible, 
from the general possession of the one or the other of 
these organs by the insect tribes, the general purpose to 
which they apply them, and the necessity which there 
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. 
seems for some such organ from the crustaceous or horny 
texture of their external coat. 

The sensés of taste and smell in animals bear a very 
near affinity to the local sense of touch ; and it is difficult 
to determine whether the upper mandible of the duck-tribe, 
with which they distinguish food in the mud, may not be 
an organ of taste or smell as well as of touch ; and there 
are some naturalists that in like manner regard the cirrous 
filaments or antennules attached to the mouths of insec ts, 
as organs of taste and touch equally. ‘Taste in the more 
perfect animals resides jointly in the papille of the tongue 
and the palate ; but I have already had occasion to observe 
that it may exist, and in full perfection, in the palate alone, 
since it has been found so in persons who have complete- 
ly lost the tongue from external force or disease. 

In animals that possess the organ of nostrils, this is al- 
ways the seat of smell; and in many quadrupeds, most 
birds, and perhaps most fishes, it is a sense far more acute 
than in man, and that which is chiefly confided in. For 
the most part it resides in the nerves distributed over a 


mucous membrane that lines the interior of the bones of 


the nostrils, and which is called the Schneiderian mem- 
brane, in honor of M. Schneider, a celebrated anatomist, 
who first accurately described it. Generally speaking, it 
will be found that the acuteness of smell bears a propor- 
tion in all animals to the extent of surface which this 
membrane displays ; and hence, in the dog and cattle 
tribes, as well as in several others, it possesses a variety 
of folds or convolutions, and in birds is continued to the 
utmost points of the nostrils, which in different kinds open 
in very different parts of the mandible. 

The frontal sinuses, which are lined with this delicate 
membrane, are larger in the elephant than in any other 
quadruped, and in this animal the sense is also continued 
through the flexible organ of its proboscis In the pig 
the sinelling organ is likewise very extensive ; and in most 
of the mammals possessing proper horns it ascends as high 
as the processes of the frontal bone from which the horns 
issue. 

It is not known that the cetaceous tribes possess any 
organ of smell ; their blowing holes are generally regarde d 
as “such ; ; but the point has been by no means fully estab- 
lished. We are in the same uncertainty with respect to 
amphibials and worms; the sense is suspected to exist in 
all the former, and in several of the latter, especially in 
the cuttle-fish, but no distinct organ has hitherto been 
traced out satisfactorily. 

In fishes there is no doubt; the olfactory nerves are 
very obviously distributed on an olfactory membrane, and 
in several instances the snouts are double, and consequently 
the nostrils quadruple, a pair for each snout. This pow- 
erful inlet of pleasure to fishes often proves fatal to them 
from its very perfection ; for several kinds are so strongly 
allured by the odour of majorum, assafcetida, and other ar- 
omas, that by smearing the hand over with these substan- 
ces, and i immersing it in the water, they will often flock 
tuwards the fingers, and in their intoxication of delight 
may easily be laid hold of. And hence the angler fre- 
quently overspreads his baits with the same. substances, 
and thus arms himself with a double decoy. 

There can be no doubt of the existence of the same 


sense in insects ; for they possess a very obvious power of 


distinguishing the odorous properties of bodies, even at a 
eonsiderable distance beyond the range of their vision ; 
out the organ in which this sense resides has not been 
satisfactorily pointed out: Reimar supposes it to exist in 
their stigmata, and Knoch in their anterior pair of feelers. 
The general organ of hearing is the ear, but not always 
so; for in most of those who hear by the Eustachian tube 
only, it is the mouth, and in the whale tribes the nostrils 
or blow-hole. Jt is so, however, in all the more perfect 
animals, which usually for this purpose possess two dis- 
tinct entrances into the organ ; a larger and external, sur- 
younded by a lobe; and a “smaller and internal, opening in- 
to the mouth. [tis this last which is denominated the 
Enstachian tube. The shape of the lobe is seldom found 
even in mammals similar to that in man, excepting among 
the monkey and the porcupine tribes. In many kinds 


| external aperture, it is almost imp erceptibly minute, 
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there is neither external lobe nor external passage. Tins, 
in the frog, and most ampibious animals, the only en. 
trance is the internal, or that from the mouth; and in the 
cetaccous tribes the only effective entrance is probably of 
the same kind ; for though these may be said to possess an 
It 
is a curious fact, that among serpents, the blind-worm oy 
common harmless snake is the only species that appears 
to possess an aperture of either sort; the rest have a ru- 
diment of the organ within, but we are not acquainted with 
its being pervious to sound. 


LITERATURE. 
— 
ON NATURAL OR INARTICULATE, AND ARTIFICIAL OR ARTICULATE 
LANGUAGE. 
From Good's Book of Nature. 


Wuart the natural language of man is we know not. 
There can be no doubt, howev er, that if, by a miracle, he 
were deprived of all artificial language, there would still 
remain to him, from the perfection of his vocal organs, a 
language of this kind, and of far greater extent and variety 
than that of any other animal. 

But some schools of philosophers have not been satisf- 
ed with contemplating such an idea hypothetically: they 
have boldly embodied it into a fact, and have contended, 
and continue to contend, that such a language has actual 
ly existed, and that it constituted the sole language of man 
on his first formation: the only means he possessed of 
communicating and interchanging his ideas. 

3ut whence then has artificial language arisen? That 
rich variety of tongues which distinguish the different 
nations on the earth; and that wonderful facility which is 
common to many of them of characterizing every distinct 
idea by a distinct term ? : 

And here such philosophers are divided : some contend- 
ing that speech is a science that was determined upon and 
inculeated in an early period the world, by one or at 
least by a few superior persons acting in concert, and in- 
ducing the multitude around them to adopt their articu- 
late and arbitrary sounds; while others affirm that it has 
grown progressively out of the natural language, as the 
increasing knowledge and increasing wants of mankind 
have demanded a more extensive vocabulary.* 

Pythagoras first started the former of these two hyp- 
otheses, and it was afterwards adopted by Plato, and sup- 
ported by all the rich treasure of his genius and learning ; 
but it was ably opposed by the Epicure: ins, on the ground 
that it must have been equally ene for any one per- 
son, or even for a synod of persons, to have invented the 
most difficult and abtruse of all soe sciences, with the 
paucity of ideas, and the means of communicating ideas, 
which, under such circumstances, they must have pos- 
sessed : and that, even allowing they could have invented 
such a science, it must still have been utterly impossible 
for them to have taught it to the barbarians around them. 
The argument is thus forcibly urged by Lucretius, whom 
I must again beg leave to present in an English dress : — 


But, to maintain that one devis’d alone 

Terms for all nature, and th’ incipient tongue 
Taught tothe gazers round him, 1s to rave. 

For how should he this latent power possess 

Of naming all things, and inventing speech, 

If never mortal felt the same besides 

And if none else had e’er adopted sounds, 
Whence sprang the knowledge of their use? or how 
Could the first linguist to the crowds around 
Teach what he meant? his sole unaided arm 
Could ne’er o’erpower them, and compel to leam 
The vocal science; nor could aught avail 

Of eloquence or wisdom ; nor with ease 

Would the vain babbler hav e been long allow’d 
To pour his noisy jargon o’er their ears. 


In opposition to this theory, therefore, Epicurus and 


* See on this subject Harris’s Hermes, book iii. p. 314. 327; and 
Beattie on the Theory of Langnage, p. 246, Lond. 1803, 4to. 
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his disciples contended, as I have just observed, that 
speech or articulate language is nothing more than a nat- 
ural improvement upon the natural language of man, pro- 
duced by its general use, and that general experience 
which gives improvement to every thing. And such still 
continues to be tae popular theory of all those philoso- 
phers of the present day who confine themselves to the 
mere facts and phenomena of nature, and allow no other 
authority to control the chain of their argument. Such, 
more especially, is the theory of Buffon, Linneus, and 
Lord Monboddo ; who, overstepping the limits of the Epi- 
curean field of reasoning, and the articles of the Epicure- 
an belief, concur, as I have already remarked, in deriving 
the race of man fromthe race of monkeys, and in exhibit- 
ing the ourang-outang as his dignified prototype and ori- 
ginal, whom they have hence denominated the satyr, or 
man of the woods. 

| shall not exhaust the time or insult the understanding 
of this auditory, by any detaiied confutation of the new 
and adscititiots matter contained in this modernized edi- 
tion of the Epicurean theory ; matter of which the Gre- 
cian sage himself would have been ashamed, and which 
is directly contradicted by the anatomical configuration of 
various and important parts of this animal itself : concern- 
ing which, it is scarcely necessary to recal to our reccol- 
lection the remark we have just made—that while it ap- 
proaches nearest to the form, it is farthest removed from 
the language of man of almost all quadrupeds whatever. 
| shall confine myself to the fair question which the the- 
ory in its original shape involves:—Is human speech, thus 
proved to be incapable of origin by any compact or settled 
system, more likely to have originated from a succession 
of accidents, or from the casual but growing improvements 
of mankind ? 


ANTIQUITIES. 
RUINS OF AN ANCIENT AMERICAN CITY !' 
CONTINUED. 


To the natural beauty of a charming locality may be 
added fertility of soil and a delightful climate. which with- 
out doubt produced in great abundance almost every pro- 
duction necessary for a comfortable and tranquil life: this 
is apparent from such wild fruits as the sapotes, acquacates, 
capotes, yuea or cassava, and plantains, being now found 
in great plenty, which plainly demonstrate what would be 
their profusion and delicacy if improved by cultivation.— 
The rivers abound with fish, consisting of the moharra, 
bobo, and turtle, as do the smaller streams with crabs, and 
the lesser species of shell fish. These circumstances, and 
the laborious workmanship of their edifices, constructed 
without the assistance of iron or other metals, (for with 
these they seem to have been unacquainted,) amply justify 
the belief that they enjoyed ina peaceful manner of living 
more real and substantial felicity than all the concentrated 
luxury and refinement of the most polished cities at the 
present period can produce. 

Equal advantages were afforded them for commerce.and 
intercourse with their neighbours, undiminished by the 
expensive inconvenience of undertaking long and fatiguing 
journies by land; for the rivers running to the east, north, 
and west, afforded them the benefits of traffic by means of 
navigation. ‘The river Tulija opened a passage for trade 
into the province of Tabasco; the sea-coast of Catasaja 
and the river Chacamal falling into the great Usumasinta, 
presented a short and commodious route to the kingdom of 
Yueatan, with which, beyond all doubt, they carried on 
their principal commerce. This circumstance may be 
inferred from monuments and vestiges plainly demonstra- 
ting that these two nations differed in a very slight degree, 
ither in eustoms, religion, or knowledge; the firmest 


bonds of fraternal alliance and friendship by which they | 


could be united, whereto we may add the uniformity and 
resemblance in their buildings, which I think are proofs 
that tend still further to substantiate this position. 
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the convent of Merida, many years collector of alms dea 
tined for the holy house of Jerusalem, who, in pursuing 
the duties imposed upon him from his situation, had repeat- 
edly traversed the province, fortunately happening to be 
at Palenque, favoured me with a circumstantial account of 
that country, of which I shall now avail myself in his own 
words. 

At the distance of twenty leagues from the city of Me- 
rida southward, between the curacy called Mona y Ticul 
and the town of Nucacab, are the remains of some stone 
edifices : one very large building has withstood the rava- 
ges of time, and still exists in good preservation: the 
natives give it the name of Oxmutal. It stands on an 
eminence of twenty yards in height, and measures two 
hundred yards on each facade. ‘The apartments, the exte- 
rior corridor, the pillars with figures in medio relievo, and 
decorated with serpents, lizards, ete. formed in stucco, 
beside which are statues of men with palms in their hands, 
in the act of beating drums and dancing, resemble in ever 
respect those observable in the buildings of Palenque.— 
-Eight leagues distant from the same city to the northward, 
are the ruined walls of several other houses, which increase 
in number as you advance in an easterly direction. In the 
vicinity of the river Lagartos, at a town called Mani, which 
is under the actual jurisdiction of the franciscan friars, in 
the middle of the principal square stands a pillory of a co- 
nical shape, built of stones, and to the southward rises a 
very ancient palace, resembling that at Palenque, which, 
according to tradition, was inhabited, upon the arrival of 
the Spanish conquerors, by a petty Indian sovereign called 
Htulrio, who resigned it to the franciscans for a residence 
while their new convent was building, after which it was 
used for several years as a public hospital. The erection 
of this palace was long anterior to the time of Htulrio, 
who replied to the inquiries of the fathers relative to the 
period of its construction, that he was totally ignorant of 
its origin, and only knew that it had been inhabited by 
his ancestors. From hence we may draw some inference 
respecting the very remote antiquity of the Palencian edi- 
fices, buried for so many ages in the impenetrable thickets 
covering a mountain, and unknown to the historians of 
the new world, by whom no mention is made whatsoever 
of their existence. On the road from Merida to Bacalar 
there are also many other buildings both to the north and 
south, according to my informant’s narrative ; a description 
of which I conceive unnecessary, not only from being 
desirous of avoiding prolixity, but because the identity of 
the ancient inhabitants of Yucatan and Palenque is, in my 
opinion, evidently proved by the strong analogy of their cus- 
toms, buildings, and acquaintance with the arts, whereof 
such vestiges are discernible in those monuments which 
the current of time has not yet swept away. 

In endeavoring to convey some idea of this country, I 
have deviated a little from the instructions contained in my 
commission, to which, perhaps, I ought to have strictly 
adhered ; yet, as implicit obedience to those commands has 
only been infringed for the purpose of introducing a few 
remarks not wholly divested of originality, they may, from 
their connexion with the present subject, influence your 
acquaintance with venerable antiquity, and in some respects 
tend to fix a date to these interesting remains. 

Returning, therefore, to the original subject matter, it 
is requisite that a description of the situations should be 
followed by an examination of what it presents to our ob- 
servation. ‘The interior of the large building is in a style 
of architecture strongly resembling the gothic, and from 
its rude and massive construction, promises great durability. 
The entrance is on the eastern side, by a portico or corri- 
dor thirty-six varas or yards in length and three in breadth, 
supported by plain rectangular pillars, without either bases 
or pedestals, upon which there are square smooth stones 
of more than a foot in thickness forming an architrave, 
while on the exterior superficies are species of stucco 
shields, the designs of some of them accompanying this 
report, are numbered 1, 2, 3, while over these stones, there 
| is another plain rectangular block, five feet long and six 
broad, extendiug over two of the pillars. Medallions or 
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The Rev. Father Thomas de Soza, a francisean friar of | compartments in stucco containing different devices of the 
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game material, appear as decorations to the chambers (see 
fig. 3:) and it is presumable from the vestiges of the heads 
which can still be traced, that they were the busts of a 
series of kings or lords to whom the natives were subject. 
Between the medallions there is a range of windows like 
niches, passing from one end of the wall to the other ; some 
of them are square, some in form of a Greek cross, and 
others, which complete the cross, are square, being about 


two feet high and eight inches deep, as represented in figs. | 


4, 5, and 6. 


| 
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in ruins, but sufficient traces remain to show that it oncg 
had a chamber and corridor similar to those on the eastern 
side, and which continued entirely along the several angles. 
The south side has four small chambers with no other oy. 
nament than one or two little windows, like those already 
described. ‘The western side is correspondent to its oppo. 
site in all respects, but in the variety of expression of the 
figures in stucco. ‘The device is a sort of grotesque mask. 
with a crown and long beard like that of a goat; unde; 


Beyond this corridor, there is a square court | this are two Greek crosses, the one delineated in the other, 


entered by a flight of seven steps : the north side is entirely | as appears in fig. 7. 
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ANCIENT MONUMENTAL STONE 


Tue singular monumental stone of which the prefixed 
cut is an accurate representation, is supposed to have 
formed part of the floor of the old church, which being in 
a ruinous condition, was taken down in 1716, and rebuilt 
in 1720. It was discovered in the year 1815, considerably 
under the floor of the crypt, and was then ina state of 
high preservation, but is now, I regret to state, fast hasten- 
ing todecay. When first discovered, the ground of the 
letters of the inscription were inlaid with a bright red sub- 
stance, something of the nature of sealing-wax. The 
sculptor knew but little of the human frame, as is evident 
from the lower joints of the legs and arms, and his having 
cut 14 ribs at one side, and 12 at the other. Mr. Richard 
Sainthill, who published in the Gentleman’s Magazine an 
account of this and several other stones, gives the follow- 
ing description of it :— 

“In the centre is a shroud, tied at top and bottom, but 
epen in the middle, within which is a skeleton boldly cut in 


alto relievo. Above are the sun and moon, and below! 
star and a rose, and the letters T. R. At each corner he 
been an emblem, {in allusion to the four Evangelists ;) ont 
is destroyed; the three remaining are a winged lion, * 
angel, and a bull. The remaining space is occupied bi 


the whole four sides of the stone :— 

Hoc in tumulo tegitur corpus Graciost Thome Rona 
guo'da’ Naioris bw civitatis Cork, qui obut in crasti 
Sa'cti Lamberti anno D’no 1554, cw a re 

“ Etia’ vult se sepeliri uxor sua Johanna Tyrry ; q 
obit 5 Dece’bris, ao Di 1569, quor’ a’i’ab’s p’ picielrt 
Deus. Amen Pater, Ave et Credo de profundis.” 

“* Memor homo esto, q’niam mors no’ tardat, cum 
morit’ hereditabis serpe’tes et bestias et vermes.” 

“ This Thomas Ronan was Mayor of: Cork in the yet! 

| 1549. ‘The name also occurs in 1537, most likely the 
| same person.”—Dudblin Penny Journal. 
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How many hundreds and thousands in a metropolis like | most public promenades, might, by his dress, be taken for 
that of the British empire, obtain a subsistence in a way | an ecclesiastic. He is, however, a farmer; but of what 
of which those of its inhabitants who are not compelled | kind? ‘ He farms the hair-pins which are lost at the Ital- 
to such an exercise of their ingenuity can have no idea! | ian theatre. When the curtain drops, and the company 
In the midst of a crowded city, man is much more closely | are leaving the house, he goes from box to box, seeking 
cut off from all assistance on the part of his fellows, and | the pins that may have fallen, not one of which escapes 
is obliged to trust entirely for the support of _" to the | his penetrating eye; and when the last candle is extin- 
individual exertions of his strength, his talents, or his | guished, our farmer picks up his last pin, and relieved 
ingenuity. from the apprehension of dying the next day of hunger, 

This must be more or less the case in every large city. | he hastens to the broker to dispose of his treasure. 

Here, says a traveller in his account of Paris, poverty Equally various and equally singular are the expedients 
often teaches people the most extraordinary means of pro- | practised by numbers in the British e apital. Among these, 
curing a livelihood. How many are there who, without | the class of mud-larks is not the least extraordinary.— 
a penny of certain income, daily appear well- dressed at | Many of our readers may — be ignorant that a mud- 
the Palais Royal, in the theatre, and the public walks, and | lark is a person who on the ebb of the tide repairs to the 
who, to judge from their looks, live as free from care as | river side, in quest of any articlé that the water may have 
the birds of heaven. Thus, for example, a well dressed | left behind in the mud. To this description of people 
man of a respectable appearance, who over his dish of | beionged the subject of the annexed engraving. She was 
chocolate talks fluently, tells all kinds of amusing anecdotes, | a woman apparently about forty years of age, with red 
and jokes with great ease and freedom, may be seen every | hair, the particular object of whose researches was the 
day at one of the first coffee-houses in the city. And | coals which accidentally fell from the sides of the lighters. 
how does he live? By the sale of bills pasted upon the | Her constant resort was the neighborbood of Blackfriars, 
walls, which, at night, when every body else is asleep, he | where she was always to be seen, even before the tide 
tears from the corners of the streets and carries to the | was down, wading into the water, nearly up to the middle, 
pastry cooks, from whom he receives a few sows for his | and scraping together from the bottom the coals whirh 
trouble. He then lies down on his bundle of straw in | she felt with her feet. Numbers of passengers who have 
some out-house, and sleeps more soundly than many a | passed by that quarter, particularly over Biackfriar’s bridge, 
monarch. Another person-who is seen every day in the | have often stopped to contemplate with astonishment a 
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female engaged in an occupation apparently so painful and 
disagreeable. She appeared dressed in very short ragged 
petticoats, without shoes or stockings, and with a kind of 
apron made of some strong substance, that folded like a 
bag all round her, in which she collected whatever she 
vas so fortunate as to find. In these strange habiliments, 
and with her legs encrusted with mud, she traversed the 
streets of this metropolis. Sometimes she was industrious 
enough to pick up three, and at others even four loads a 
day; and as they consisted entirely of what are termed 
round coals, she was never at a loss for customers, whom 
she charged at the rate of eight pence a load. In the 
collection of her sable treasures, she was frequently assist- 
ed by the coal heavers, who, when she happened to ap- 
proach the lighters, would, as if undesignedly, kick over- 
board a large.coal; at the same time bidding her, with 
apparent surliness, to go about her business. We are 
sorry to be obliged to state that Peggy Jones was not ex- 
empt from a failing to which most individuals of the lower 
orders are subject, namely, inebriety. Her propensity to 
liquor was sometimes indulged to such a degree, that she 
would tumble about the streets with her load, to the no 
small ainusement of mischievous boys and others, who on 
such occasions never failed to collect around her. After 
concluding the labours of the day, she retired to a wretched 
lodging in Chick Lane. 

This woman carried on her extraordinary calling for 
many years ; but about the month of February, 1805, she 
suddenly disappeared from her usual places of resort, and 
nobody can tell what is become of her. A man who has 
the appearance of a coal-heaver has since stepped into her 
place, and adopted the profession which she so long fol- 
lowed. 

Though the facts we have been able to procure concern- 
ing Peggy Jones are scanty, yet our readers will doubt- 
less app ove of our desire to perpetuate, by means of the 
annex¢d design, taken from life, the memory of such a 
: ingu ar character.—British Eccentric Biography. 
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THRESHING IN THE EAST 


To introduce the information furnished by the above 
sketch, we shall first notice the threshing floor; which isa 
level, smooth area, enclosed by mud-brick walls, having a 
proper opening for entrance, and on one side of it the barn 
or garner, the door of which is seen inthe wall. The area 
enclosed by these walls is either prepared according to the 
account of Dr. Shaw, or naturally smooth, hard, and bound, 
so as to be fit for using without that preparation. The 
figures at the lower corner of the plate represent the wain, 
car, cart, drag, or threshing instrument. so called by differ- 
ent translators of the Scriptures. In the left hand figure 
it is supposed to be set upright on one of its sides, and ap- 
pears to consist of a strong square frame, well secured with 
iron pins to keep it tight and steady ; within this are three 
rollers, whose pins at each end are inserted into the frame, 
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and pass through it ; on each of these rollers are circular 
iron cutters, with sharp edges, the track of which lies 
between that of the other cutters which compose the in 
strument ; and it is these cutters that are furnished with 
teeth, which are alluded to in the forty-first chapter and 
fifteenth verse of the prophet Isaiah. 

The right hand figure is an elevation, or side view of 
the same instrument, which shows that the external square 
frame turns upwards in front, that it may more readily 
pass over the straw, or haulm, that lies before it. The 
pins which mark the insertion of the rollers are also seen: 
and from this frame rises a seat or kind of chair for the 
convenience of the driver. The yoke is represented in 
connexion with the left hand figure, to which it joins by 
rings and a hook which allow of free motion; and the 
other end, which is borne by the oxen, is equally con- 
structed for securing the same advantage. 

The principle subject of the above draught shows the 
manner of using this machine, which presents what it pro- 
poses to illustrate in a more lively manner to the eye than 
it is possible for the best written account to describe. 

Beyond the circle of corn strewed for threshing, a man 
is engaged in winnowing a quantity of corn, which is al- 
ready threshed, by throwing it up against the wind, whict. 
blows away the chaff, but leaves the grains of corn ; the 
weight of which ensures their falling down. Observe the 
form of the fan used by this figure: it resembles a small 
shovel, with a long handle ; unlike any kind of corn-fan or 
winnowing machine used in this country: the representa- 
tion of it therefore is well adapted to correct whatever 
erroneous conceptions of the instrument the reader might 
heretofore have entertained. 

The number of passages in the Scriptures which may 
be explained or illustrated by means of the above delinea- 
tions, is too great to be enumerated here. We shall, how- 
ever, refer to the second verse of the eighty-ninth Psalm, 
the seventh verse of the fifteenth chapter of Jeremiah, 
and especially to the twelfth verse of the third chapter 
of St. Matthew, where the process of winnowing with the 
fan is alluded to ; and remark in conclusion that we here 
see the import of the phrase , “ thou shalt not muzzle the 
ox when he treadeth out the corn,” as applied by the apos- 
tle to ministers—that is, “it is not fit that he who contri- 
butes to prepare food for others should be denied a portion 
of sustenance for himself.” And it is a remarkable fact, 
that among all the nations of the East, the oxen which 
tread out the corn never were, and to this day are not 
muzzled, although they always were and still are muzzled 
when employed in any other kind of labor. 


THE LATE PHENOMENON 


Extract of a letter to the Editor of the Charleston 
Mercury, dated Combaher, Nov. 13. 


An awful phenomenon appeared last night, which no 
doubt thousands have witnessed, and an account of which, 
it is probable you have already in type for the public. I 
had retired to my bed at a late hour, and was in a sound 
sleep; but was suddenly awakened at about three o'clock 
in the morning by the most distressing cries that ever fell 
on my ears.—Shrieks of horror and cries for mercy I could 
hear from most of the negroes of three plantations, which 
in all is about six or eight hundred. While earnestly list- 
ening for the cause, I heard a faint voice near the door 
calling my name; I arose, and taking my sword, stood at 
the door. At this moment I heard the same voice be- 
seeching me to rise, and saying, ‘O my God! the world is 
on fire!’ { then opened the door; and it is diffieult to say 
which excited me most—the awfulness of the scene, or 
the distressed cries of the negroes; upwards of one hun- 
dred lay prostrate on the ground—some speechless, and 
some with the bitterest cries, but most with their hands 
raised, imploring God to save the world and them. The 
scene was truly awful ; for never did rain fall much thick- 
er than the meteors fell to the earth—East, West, North 
and South, it was the same—except that the meteors were 
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larger in the Fast; one was of enormous size—this was 
nearly extinguished when I opened the door. I endea- 
yored by all possible means to compose the people, who 
supposed it to be the stars falling. 


SHOOTING STARS. 

The following account of a meteoric phenomenon, very 
similar to that of the 13th ult. is taken from the Rich- 
mond (Va.) Gazette of April 23, 1803. This electrical 
henomenon was observed on Wednesday morning last, 
at Richmond and its vicinity, in a manner that alarmed 
many, and astonished every person that beheld it. From 
one until three in the morning, those starry meteors seem- 
ed to fall from every point in the heavens, in such num- 
bers as to resemble a shower of sky-rockets. The inhab- 
itants happened at the same hoar to be called from their 
houses by the fire-bell, which was rung on account of a 
fire that broke out in one of the rooms of the Armory, but 
which was speedily extinguished. Every one, therefore, 
had an opportunity of witnessing a scene of nature which 
was never before displayed in this part of the globe, and 
probably will never appear again. Several meteors were 
accompanied with a train of “fire that illuminated the sky 
for a considerable distance. One in particular appeared 
to fall from the zenith of the apparent size of a ball eigh- 
teen inches in diameter, that lighted for several seconds 
the whole hemisphere. During the continuance of this 
remarkable phenomenon, a hissing noise in the air was 
plainly heard, and several reports resembling the discharge 
of a pistol. 


THE METEORS. 


Philosophers have not agreed upon the cause of these 
phenomena. We find the following extract of a letter on 
the subject in the N. Haven Herald, from Professor Olm- 
sted :— 

“With respect to the cause of these meteors, I do not 
consider it as hitherto explained. Every thing of this 
kind is loosely ascribed to Electricity; but in my view, 
without any just grounds. Itis my wish to obtain as many 


facts as I can respecting this phenomenon, and hope then 
to be able to deduce some rational conclusions. 


At pres- 
ent, all I can say is, that I think it evident that the point 
from which the fire-balls emanated was beyond the limits ; 


of our atmosphere ; that the balls were projected obliquely 


into the atmosphere ; that they were not at first luminous, 
but became so, and more and more so, as they reached the 
denser parts of the atmosphere, until they exploded, or 
burst asunder ; and that they consisted of luminous vapor, 
such as after explosion remained suspended in the air, 
like asmall cloud or fog” 


Extract from a letter to the Editors of the Merc antile 
Advertiser. 


“ Woodburn, near Hudson, Nov. 15.—A singular oc- 
currence took place on my farm some days ago, which has 
excited a good deal of speculation among all who have 
since visited the spot. A beautiful and well grown little 
wood, which you remember on the left of the road as you 
approach the house, containing about an acre and a half, 
suddenly sunk down about thirty feet, most part perpen- 
diculary ; so that where not long since the roots of the 
trees were to all appearance firmly imbedded, the topmost 
branches only peep out. ‘The wood is bounded by the 
creek, of which the sides and bottom are blue clay. The 
land near the bank, from some unexplained cause, seems 
to have given way all at once, and slid into the creek, 
which, by the mass thrown into it, is so filled up, that 
from its previous width of fifty feet, with an occasional 
depth of twenty, it is reduced to a little rill, which one 
might easily jump across. A strip of land adjoining the 
road of about thirty feet wide, and of a considerable length, 
has sunk straight down, so that where the surface was be- 
fore level, there is now a perpendicular bank of thirty feet. 
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The spectacle is altogether curious, but, as you may 1m- 


agine, presents no great lmprovement to the appearance 
of my farm. 


From the Springfield (Mass.) Republican, Nov. 10. 

The Somnambulist in this town, of whose extraordinary 
character mention has lately been made, continues to 
attract the attention of our citizens by acts unexampled 
in the history of such persons. The girl lives in some of 
the most respectable families in town, and, ineredible as 
some of her acts appear, they can be attested by many of 
our respectable citizens who have witnessed them. ‘The 
most astonishing of her acts when asleep, and which is 
contrary to the philosopby of nature, is that of reading 
with her eyes shut and bandaged. ‘To prove this, a gen- 
tleman on Wednesday evening took with him a new book, 
wrote her name with a penc il on the first blank leaf, and 
then gave her the book in a room so dark that he could 
not read. She opened it at the first leaf, and immediate- 
ly asked why her name was written in that book, as it was 
not her’s. Another gentleman presented a card, with his 
hand directly before it, which she read at once. It is too 
much, perhaps, to believe, that she reads by supernatural 
powers, or with the organs of vision entirely obstructed— 
It is more rational to believe, that the same cause (a deter- 
mination of blood to the head) which physicians say pro- 
duces her disease and sharpens the other organs of the 
brain, memory, wit, &c. may also render her sight much 
more acute and penetrating than we conceive of. A few 
nights since she threaded a need!e twice, and made a bag 
with her eyes apparently shut, and where there was not 
sufficient light to see to thread a needle. It is a very 
common thing for her when asleep to talk, sing, and to do 
her household work as regularly and correctly and follow di- 
rections as well as when awake. The paroxysms increase 
upon her, both in frequency and duration. 


SINGULAR CASE. 

The Newport Spectator says there is a young man in a 
town in Vermont who cannot speak to his father. Pre- 
vious to his birth, some difference arose between his 
mother and her husband, and for a considerable time she 
refused to speak to him. The difficulty was subsequently 
healed—the child was born, and in due time began to talk 

—but when sitting with his father, was invariably silent. 
It continued so till it was five years old, when the father, 
after having exhausted his powers of persuasion, threat- 
ened it with punishment for its stubbornness. When the 
punishment was inflicted, it elicited nothing but sighs and 
groans, which told but too plainly that the little sufferer 
was vainly endeavoring to speak. All who were present 
united in this opinion, that wt was impossible for the child 
to speak to his father—and time proved their opinion to 
be correct. Ata maturer age its efforts to converse with 
its parent could only produce the most bitter sighs and 
groans. 

The individuals we have alluded to, says the Specta- 
tor, are all in respectable circumstances, and our inform- 
ant has not only resided in their neighbonrhood for years, 
but is personally acquainted with them. 


PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


The President commences by congratulating Congress 
on the prosperous condition of the country, w ‘hich he at- 
tributes to the favour of Divine Providence. 

Our relations with foreign nations continue in an ami- 
cable state, and all points of difference are in a fair train 
of adjustment. 

The view he gives of our financial concerns cannot fail 
to be most gratifying to every friend of his country, and 
to demonstrate the immense advantage of a peaceful over 
a warlike policy. This part of the Message will well 
bear extracting, even in this brief notice. It follows. 

“Tt gives me great pleasure to congratulate you upon the 
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prosperous condition of the finances of the country, as 
will appear from the report which the Secretary of the 
treasury will in due time lay before you. The rece ipts in- 
to the treasury during this present year will amount to 
more than thirty two millions of dollars. The 
derived from customs will, it is believed, 
twenty eight millions, and the public lands will yield about 
three millions. ‘The expenditures within the year for all 
objects, including $2, 572,240, 99 on account of the pub- 
lic debt, will not amount to twenty five millions; anda 
large balance will remain in the ‘Treasury after satisfying 
all the appropriations chargeable on the revenue for the 
present year. 

“The measures taken by the Secretary of the Treasury 
will probably enable him to pay off in the course of the 


present year the re ssidue of the exchanged four and a half 


per cent. stock, redeemable on the first of January next. 
It has therefore been included in the estimated expendi- 
ture of this year, and forms a part of the sum above stated 
to have been paid on account of the public debt. The 
payment of this stock will reduce the whole debt of the 
United States, funded and unfunded, to the sum of $4, 
760,182 08.—And as provision has already been made for 
the four anda half per cents above mentioned, and char- 
ged in the expenses of the present year, the sum last sta- 
ted is all that now remains of the national debt; and the 
revenue of the coming year, together with the balance 
in Treasury, will be sufficient to discharge it, after meet- 
ing the current expenses of the Government. Under the 
power given to the Commissioners of the Sinking Fund, 
it will, | have no doubt, be purchased on 
within the year. 

“From this view of the state of the finances and the 
public engagements yet to be fulfilled, you will perceive 
that if Providence permits me to meet you at another ses- 
sion, I shall have the high gratification of announcing to 
you that the national debt is extinguished. J cannot re- 
frain from expressing the’ pleasure I feel at the near ap- 
proach of that desirable event. The short period of time 
within which the public debt will have been discharged 
is strong evidence of the abundant resources of the coun- 
try, and of the prudence and economy with which the 
Government has heretofore been administred.—We have 


favorable terms 


waged two wars since we became a nation, with one of 


the most powerful kingdoms in the world,—both of them 
undertaken in defence of our dearest rights—both success- 


fully prosecuted and honorably terminated—and many of 


those who partook in the first struezle, as well as the sec- 
ond, will have lived to see the last item of the debt ineur- 
red in these necessary but expensive conflicts, faithfully 
and honestly discharged—and we shall have the proud 
satisfaction of bequeathing to the publie servants who fol- 
low us inthe administration of the Government, the rare 
blessing of a revenue sufficiently abundant, raised without 
injustice or oppression to our citizens, and unincumbered 
with any burthens but what they themselves shall think 
proper to impose upon it.” 

He reccommends the erection of another building for 
the accomodation of the several Departments. 

He enters into the merits of the question of the remo- 
val of the Government deposits from the United States’ 
Bank. He impugns in no very measured terms the con- 
duct and motives of its managers, and says he should feel 
justified in ordering against it a scire fac as, 

He lays down the principle, that the only means for 
preserving the existence of the Indian tribes, is to remove 
them beyond our boundaries, and to re-organize their po- 
litical system upon principles adapted to the new relations 
in which they will be placed. 

The Post Office De partment has extended its mail fa- 
cilities beyond its means, and it is therefore found neces- 
sary to curtail its operations in this respect 

He notices the numerous Steam-boat disasters, and re- 
commends immediate attention to the subject. 

He renews his recommendation of such an amendment 
of the Constitution, as that the President and Vice-Presi- 
dent be elected directly by the people, and their eligibility 
be limited to one term, either of four or six years, 
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be more than | 
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POETRY. 


For the Family Magazine. 
A PARAPHRASE ON OSSIAN’S ADDRESS TO THE MOON 


Fair art thou, daughter of the boundless heaven, 
We greet with joy thy tranquil face at ev’n. 
With silent step thou climb’st the eastern sky, 
And thousand stars attend thy course on high. 
The clouds that stray along the vault of night 

Put on a silvery vesture at thy sight. 

Light of the silent night, so calm, so fair, 

In the wide heaven what can with thee compare! 
The stars that gem the azure arch around 
Sparkle no more, in thy full radiance drown’'d. 
Hast thou, when fading in the distant sky, 

Lost, for a time, to sublunary eye, 

Hast thou thy hall, near Day’s bright orb o fire, 
To which, like Ossian, thou too can’st retire ? 
Dost thou within grief’s sable shadow dwell, 
For sisters that from beauteous heaven fell ? 
They who with thee their joyous course did run, 
Are they no more? their task forever done ? 
Yes, they have fall’n, fair light, and thou forlorn, 
Dost oft retire with hidden face to mourn. 

But thou thyself shalt from thy sphere be driven, 
And leave thy azure, starry path in heav’n, 

The stars which now thy lustre overspreads 

And dims, will then exulting lift their heads. 
Thou now in fullest splendour rid’st on high : 
Look from thy g: ate s ethereal in the sky. 

Burst, O ye winds! the gathered cloud in twain, 
Let Night’s fair queen look forth serene again, 
Then shall the mountain’s rugged peaks grow bright, 
And ocean roll its foam-capt waves in light. 


Southald, Oct. 28, 1833 A. G. 
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